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Although Kelly and Stiles had received the maximum sentence
for the offence to which they had pleaded guilty, the tactics em-
ployed on their behalf had been amply justified by the difference
between the sentences imposed on them and those awarded to
Goudie and Burge.

When Rufus Isaacs had interviewed his client during the
trial in order to explain to him the advantages of the course
which it was proposed to adopt, Kelly had at once agreed and
had also expressed his willingness to make restitution as far
as lay in his power. Some portion of the money received by him
had been invested in house property, but he was ready to surrender
all this as well as the cash, if only he might be allowed to keep just
one small house in which he had installed his dear old mother.
Rufus Isaacs was considerably affected by this pathetic plea,
which he duly pressed upon Gill, who was also somewhat moved
and readily assented. Kelly was almost embarrassingly grateful.
It transpired, however, some time after the case was over that
credulity was not confined to Goudie, for belated inquiry revealed
the fact that the "dear old mother" had bright golden hair and
was some years younger than Kelly himself !

Rufus Isaacs could never be persuaded to take a proper view
of the enormity of Kelly's conduct in thus deceiving him. He
was far less outraged than amused.

Krause and the Liverpool Bank case had both brought to
Rufus Isaacs much valuable public notice, but his ambitions did
not centre on criminal cases. He was anxious to establish a
footing in the Special Jury courts, where the more important civil
actions were tried and the leading advocates of the day spent their
time and energy in verbal combat.

He was therefore delighted to find himself in April of the same
year (1902) retained by Lord Suffield, sportsman, courtier and
close friend of King Edward VII, in an action for libel brought by
him against that most pugnacious of publicists, Mr. Henry
Labouch&re, the proprietor of Truth, and his editor, Mr. Vowles.

The paper under their control had at that time made a well-
deserved reputation for unmasking in its columns bogus companies
and other concerns the activities of which it regarded as requiring
publicity. Needless to say, this policy was attended by considerable
risks, for those who were thus assailed found themselves driven
to take action unless they were prepared to admit by their inaction
that the allegations made against them were true. Since they could
therefore be no worse off by taking proceedings than by abstaining,
Mr. Labouch&re's name made frequent appearances as a defendant
in the list of Special Jury actions, a position which he greatly